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NO. 57 CHANDOS STREET, SW. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

I LIVE in a quiet street ; it is also ‘genteel,’ and 
decidedly dull. The parlour-floor of No. 3 has 
indeed been recently let to a dressmaker, a fact 
that exhibits a sad defalcation in self-respect on the 
part of Mrs Powell, the respectable widow-lady 
who owns the house, and who has hitherto drawn 
the line very strictly at commercial gentlemen. 
But this is the solitary instance of anything ‘low’ 
in Chandos Street, S.W.; and as I live at No. 58, the 
corner-house at the other extremity, I cannot say I 
am personally distressed or affected by the lament- 
able declension of No. 3. All my ‘ carriage-friends’ 
drive their splendid equipages round the opposite 
corner, and do not observe the ignominious brass- 
plate, announcing the presence of ‘ Miss Chudleigh, 
Court Dressmaker,’ nor the damning evidence in 
the window of a leaf from Le Follet, representing 
an impossible lady, with a simper, a love of a 
bonnet, and a pea-green satin robe, gored to dis- 
traction, and trimmed @ ravir, in the foreground. 

There is no disputing the fact, that Chandos 
Street, S.W., is dull. We have a regular and 
unfailing supply of barrel-organs; and as every 
house in the street: maintains a cat (generally 
black, and invariably pugnacious), the cats-meat | 
man is punctual in his daily attendance. Marion- 
nettes are not unknown, and a ‘ performing pony’ | 
is among our habitués. Select detachments of 


that I used to think the tall, pale, elegant young 
lady who bent over them so long and carefully 
every morning, and sat behind their fragrant ranks 
so patiently every evening, looking steadfastly 
down the street, must either be very extravagant— 
for the houses are small, and Chandos Street is not 
adapted for rich tenants—or she must have imitated 
Sophy Wackles, and married a gardener. There 
are no shops in Chandos Street ; but Buckingham 
Street, which runs to the right, and Stowe Street, 
which runs to the left, contain all that we require 
in that way, and thus we enjoy our gentility, and 
do not purchase it at the price of inconvenience. 
I seldom go out shopping ; but when I do, I take 
my time over it, and it was on one of those rare 
occasions that I heard the rumour so detrimental 
to Chandos Street and Mrs Powell, that the 
parlours at No. 3 had been let to a dressmaker. 

‘I hope we shan’t lose your custom by it, 
mim, said Mrs Hayward, who had made my 
dresses, trimmed my caps, and ‘done up’ my two 
bonnets per annum, for four years, and who made 
about five pounds a year of her appointment as 
milliner and dressmaker to my unimportant self. 
I reassured the good woman, and purchased a 
Thompson’s train-skirt on the spot, which made 
her altogether tranquil; and as I retraced my 
steps to No. 58, I observed my opposite neighbour 
very busy with her flowers. She was not pruning 
them, or watering them. Her slender, white hands 
—I knew they were white and slender, for I had 


children from the immediate neighbourhood resort | often marked them lying in her lap during her 
to Chandos Street, in the cool of the evening, as patient evening vigils—were not covered with the 
to sylvan groves, and the curious observer may leather gloves she invariably wore when ‘ garden- 
sometimes note the performance of quadrilles and | ing’ in her little floral domain of eight feet by 
polkas under difficulties and the very eyes of| three; and I saw the frequent flash of her scissors 
policeman B 490, who cannot find it in his in the sun, as she cut, with much slow and careful 
official heart to interfere, unless the danger selection, blossom after blossom from her tiny 
becomes imminent, from a profuse exhibition of parterre. As I reached my door, she completed 
butchers’ carts and cabs en route for Victoria her task, and stepped back into her drawing-room, 
Station. We pride ourselves on our door-steps in| carrying a handful of flowers. I did not go out 


Chandos Street ; and you would not find in all | again for some time after that, but lay on my sofa 
London a prettier row of balconies, for there are in the bright summer days, and endured, with 
flowers in every one; and the show in the drawing- | what patience I could, the compulsory inaction of 
room balcony of No. 57 is so beautiful and varied, | illness, to which custom had well-nigh inured me. 
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The day is sometimes long, it is true, and the 
night is oftener wakeful and lonely and re 
tive; but they pass, they pass, and though they 
can never have ‘the tender grace of a day that is 
dead,’ neither can they have its terror, its agony, 
its bereavement. To those who, like me, have 
known the best and the worst of life comparatively 
early, there is much in declining years. 
When Fate has not a shot in its locker, there is 
no fear of broadsides more. At the time I am 
telling you about, I had been reading that most 
entertaining of all serio-comie books, A Voyage 
round my Chamber, and it had suggested to me that 
agent deal might be made of steady and purpose- 
looking-out of window, when my thoughts 
weary me through desultoriness. Accordingly, I 
to look out of window, from my cushioned 

over the bright heads of the flowers which 
adorned (however humbly, when compared with 
No. 57) my balcony, under the outstretched awning, 
which I had had newly put up, and which had a 
dozen imitators in two days, for ours is a decidedly 
intelligent street, and above conservative traditions. 
I intended to do my looking-out of window very 
systematically ; to note the chief features of our 
street, after the fashion of the a littérateurs ; 
in fact, to get up the statistics of Chandos Street, 
S.W. My range of vision was precisely similar to 
that of Mr Pickwick in Guesk Street ; like him, 
I commanded a prospect of ‘over the way” I 
could see six houses without moving from my sofa, 
and the street in front of them, and to these houses 
I soon began to limit my attention. I did not 
begin my day with the milk, nor even with the 
morning papers ; the postman’s knock had carried 
its summons to all the doors and many of the 
hearts in Chandos Street more than once before I 
emerged from my bedroom on those ‘ill’ days of 
mine. I was due about the same time as the 
bulators, the nursemaids, and the ‘curled 
Stews ’ set forth on their diurnal ‘ constitutional.’ 

There was one house on which my gaze rested 
most frequently, and for a longer time than on any 
other—it was No. 57, the house in which lived the 
young lady who tended the flowers so lovingly. It 
was in something more than a spirit of mere 
curiosity that I watched her as she moved about 
past the generally open windows of her drawing- 
room, whose light pretty furniture and neat 
arrangement the thorough light from the large 
window at the far end of the inner room enabled 
me to observe. We were not sufficiently fashion- 
able in Chandos Street, to be totally unconscious 
of ‘who was who’ within: its range; and my 
curiosity about my young neighbour was assuaged 
to the extent of learning from my cook, through 
the facile medium of the laundress, that her name 
was Catherine Kerrison; and that the dark, tall, 
haughty-looking young man whom I had seen 
returning to the house in the evening at tolerably 
irregular hours, held a confidential situation in 
the banking-house of Messrs Poynder and Mure, 
Lombard Street, City, and was her brother. 

‘What a sweet young creetur she is, ma’am!’ 
Martha proceeded to say ; ‘and Mrs Mivins do say 
as she wears the beautifullest linning as ever was, 
and she have made up for a many ladies as was 
very ern indeed ; but he think nothink too 
- or her, though he is a little dark sometimes ; 
no relations, only them two selves. 


could tell me; but as ‘discipline must be main- 
tained,” and its maintenance was not consonant 
with my being the 7 of Mrs Mivins’s con- 
fidence at second-hand, I was obliged to dissemble 
my feelings, and change the subject. My interest 
in the young lady was increased by learning that 
she was so isolated, though I rather jumped to that 
conclusion, for she had a cheerful air ; she walked 
with a brisk step ; and, as far as it was possible for 
me to judge, she was gay and happy. I had heard 
her ily and girlishly to her little dog as he 
trotted by her side in the street, and once I caught 
a sound of her laughter (on a very still day) as she 
was conducting his education in the begging branch 
by the open window. Occasionally, also, she had 
visitors, and yet my errant and wilful fancy per- 
sisted in _—— me that Catherine Kerrison 
eared little for their visits, and that her life was 
for the pot we a solitary one. Scraps of infor- 
mation drifted to me now and then, obtained from 
Mrs Mivins, who was on very good terms with 
Martha—a circumstance which redounded to the 
credit of the latter, as Mrs Mivins was not gene- 
rally amiable or popular. She was specially vul- 
nerable on two points—buttons and bugs. Accuse 
her of tearing off the former, or of importing the 
latter, and your eful home would become a place 
of wrath and railing. Now, as we had not a man on 
the premises, we had no buttons ‘to signify ;’ and 
if we had bugs, we took the blame of them on our- 
selves, executed them privately, and said nothing 
about them ; therefore we did not clash with Mrs 
Mivins, and she made things generally pleasant. 
I believe Martha could have told every article of 
furniture in Mr Kerrison’s house, and of costume 
in Miss Kerrison’s wardrobe. My knowledge was 
my — been at- 
trac e costliness an ce of my yo 

neighbour's attire. 


It was a holiday everywhere, and Chandos 
Street seemed vitally interested in the fact. Grou 
of gaily-dressed people passed along the footpath, 
on their way to the Victoria Station, and thence to 
the Crystal Palace, where a flower-show was to be 
held, and a concert was to take place. The door 
of No. 57 opened, and Catherine Kerrison ap- 
peared, attended by her brother. As she had 
considerable difficulty in inducing her dog to 
abandon his intention of accompanying her, | had 
time to observe her dress in every detail. It was 
simply perfect, from the shell-like bonnet of pearl- 
erape, which clung about her rich hair, to the 
high-heeled boots, which shewed off the delicate 
little feet to admiration. Her dress was of French 
muslin, one of those beautiful fabrics which look 
as if an etherealised web had been artistically 
pelted with flowers ; and her deep, ample mantle 
was of black guipure, which even my not highly- 
experienced eye taught me was of the costliest 
kind ; while her parasol was covered with lace of 
a similar fabric. 
‘Miss Kerrison is indeed beautifully duessed, I 
said, ‘and in very good taste. She must be very 
well off, or her brother must be very generous to 
her.’ I had hardly said the words, when I — 
them ; but too late ; they had set Martha off upon 
her pet theme. She informed me that Mrs Mivins 
knew for a fact that Miss Kerrison had no money 
of her own at all, but that her brother bought 


Mivins, ma’am, thinks as they ain’t got 
I was really desirous of hearing all that Martha 


everything for her; and ‘Lor, ma’am,’ she con- 
tinued volubly, ‘she don’t know nothink about 
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_ Crystal Palace, I was sitting near 


lp, ability or inclination to remove, so I 


NO. 57 CHANDOS STREET, S.W. 


the price of anythink, which they mostly don’t 
when they’re brought up in them convents 
sich-like lock-ups in France. She just chooses 
what she likes, and all the bills is sent in to 
’im ;’ and so saying, Martha retired, with her 
duster, to the obscurity of the kitchen precincts. 
An undefined impression of pain and doubt was 
made on my mind by this incident. It struck me 
that incongruity existed between the small house 
in the quiet situation and the two female servants 
who composed the domestic establishment of the 
Kerrisons, and the luxury and elegance of Catherine 
Kerrison’s dress, and those personal 
of which Mrs Mivins talked untiringly. I had 
never wa ay a word with the girl, and yet I 
liked her. Her and prettiness (for she was 
not exactly beautiful) charmed and interested me. 
Chandos Street did not abound in the beautiful, 
except in the article of babies, and I am not enthu- 
siastically fond of those spongy Fae of 
humanity. Catherine and her bro returned 
rather early in the eveni She was leaning 
affectionately on his arm, and talking gaily to him 
and to another. On her left hand was a gentleman 
who walked with a slight halt, whose noble face 
was deeply bronzed, as if by foreign suns, and 
who carried an empty coat-sleeve across hi 


figure had the inevitable round-shouldered look 
produced by the mutilation he had under- 

me, the air noble was in ev line of his 
orm; and as he bent courteously to catch the 
girl’s laughing accents, his whole ing and 
manner contrasted favourably with the stalwart, 
upright, undeniably handsome man upon whose 
arm she leaned. 

Two or three days after I had seen Catherine 
Kerrison, her brother, and the one-armed gentle- 
man return together from, as I supposed, the 
writing, when a light step tri up to the door, 
cal Thoma a sharp double ock, and a treble 
ery of ‘Telegraph!’ I had hardly time for the 
inevitable start, when the door was opened by 
Martha, who happened to be in the passage, and 
a brief parley ensued. In less than a minute, 
I saw a telegraph-boy cross the street, knock at 
the door of No. 57, while he cast a discomfited, 
saucy, urchin-like glance at No. 58, and in the 
same es Martha entered the room empty- 


we there not a telegraph-boy here?’ I 


‘Oh, drat them ere telegraft-boys!’ replied 
Martha, in a highly ruffled manner. ‘They ’re wus 
nor the morning papers and the s and fish 
is angels to ’em. He comes a shovin’ his yaller 
envelope and his dirty book into my hands, with 
his “ Here, I Say, git this signed, and look sharp, 
will you!” “ sharp yourself,” says I, “and 
don’t be = none o’ yer yaller telegrafts here ; 
we ain’t in the habit of havin’ sich things, and 
our name ain’t Kerrison, and we’re not No. 57;” 
and I just shoves him off the door-step, and slams 
the door, which it would ’a caught his coat if he’d 
’a’ad one. There’s he a goin’ on now, bringin’ 
more bad news, I’ll be sworn. Them telegraft- 
boys haven't got no more feelin’ nor their own 


The obscurity of Martha’s ideas, and the rooted 
judice of her sentiments, were bes pe my 
id no more 


than ; ‘ Well, Martha, I hope he has left no ill news 
yonder, at all events.’ 

On the same day, in the afternoon, I was return- 
ing from a walk, and as I came round the corner 
of the street, I saw a carriage at the door of No. 57, 
into which two ladies had just, — It was a 
heavy, handsome, comfortable vehicle, and the 
elder of the two ladies who occupied it was also 
heavy, and other 
was younger, slighter, an iner. e equil 
rolled away as I entered a poe house ; on an 
I had taken off my bonnet and cloak, and gone into 
the drawing-room, I saw Miss 
on the floor just inside her window, arranging an 
inner row of flower-pots. When she had done this, 
she stepped for a moment into the balcony to take 
in her bird, whose gaudy cage stood among the 
flowers, while the sunshine I saw her very 
distinctly, and I marked two particulars of her 
appearance—she was very pale, and she was very 
plainly dressed, almost to affectation, indeed, for a 
young lady ‘in the world, as the phrase in use in 
convents is. I remembered what Martha had told 
me of her education, and felt sure that the straight, 
prim, black silk dress and lawn collar and cuffs in 
which she was attired were the component 


his | of the costwme de classe of Miss Kerrison’s school- 
breast. Though he was lame, and though his | da 


8. 

am quite aware that I am conveying to you an 
impression of myself in the last degree vour- 
able ; that you must regard me as an idle, gossi 
ing, impertinently-curious person. I am a little 
ofall this, thoug not so much as I seem; and, 
after all, it does not matter, since I have a story to 
tell, and you are willing to hear it. 

Mrs Mivins told Martha wonderful tales of Miss 
Kerrison’s dog. According to her, the woolly little 
beast was endowed with all the canine talents, and 
with several qualities which might be desirably 
emulated by the human kind. Bacon was 
this quadruped’s name, and he ought to have 
belonged to Dr John Brown. He did not, however, 
but to Miss Kerrison, and he cultivated the 
acquaintance of Mrs Mivins, who introduced him 
to Martha, who propitiated him by culinary arts 
and established friendly relations between him and 
our huge black cat, Silken Thomas. The latter 
animal was profoundly indifferent to the presence 
of na marge hy and indeed, provided he was not 
disturbed at his meals, and his purveyor attended 
regularly, was not accustomed to betray emotion. 

being induced to leave Silken Thomas alo 

the latter offered no hindrance to his occasio 
visits ; and the result of the arrangement was, that 
on my return to Chandos Street, late in the 
autumn, I was welcomed by an uproarious fit of 
barking from the lower —— of my own house, 
Roger devoutly believing that it was in the 

sion of burglars, while he was powerless in the 
back-kitchen. Roger Bacon soon extended his 
friendship to me, and his condescension led to a 
speaking acquaintance ay rg between myself 
and his mistress. I liked Miss Kerrison as much 
as I had believed I should like her. She was 
well-informed, sara and refined ; reserved, 
without being painfully shy ; and enthusiastic on 
one subject—her brother. She had never known 
her parents, and Meyrick Kerrison had been all in 
all to her. I saw little of him, and I did not wish 
to see more. He was a cold, polished, clever man 
—clever, I am sure, with the cleverness which 
belongs to the lower order of the intellectual 
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faculties, and never touches the heart or kindles 
the fancy. I found out at once that he was an 
unbeliever, and that shocked me, for his sister’s sake 
chiefly, for he was her only intimate friend, and a 
woman cannot do safely without faith, nor can she 
hold it, unless she be exceptionally strong, against 
the influence of her affections and of daily associa- 
tion. Miss Kerrison was not exceptionally strong, 
but old habits had great power over her, and she 
seemed to me to adhere to her creed simply and 
unaffectedly, and, for the present at least, to be 
unscathed by her brother's sneering scepticism. 
She shewed no anxiety about him in this respect, 
which I found it difficult to understand, but her 
nature was not anxious. In the course of our few 
and brief conversations, Catherine Kerrison occa- 
sionally mentioned her brother’s friend, Captain 
Geoffrey Warrender, and I found that he was the 
one-armed gentleman whom I had seen one evening 
during the summer. 

‘He’s come home, and often there,’ said Martha, 
irrepressible since the Roger Bacon intimacy ; 
‘and he ts a nice man, just—he’s got the wesey, 

‘What has he got, Martha?’ said I, in some 
little anxiety, for it sounded like a disease. 

‘The wesey, you know—some kind of a title, 
only after his name instead of afore: the Queen 
give it ’im for killing Turks in India’ 

‘Oh, I said, ‘I understand. Captain Geoffrey 
Warrender is a Victoria Cross man, and Mr 
Meyrick Kerrison’s friend? I did not say, but I 
thought that the friendship was a little misplaced, 
and I hoped Captain Geoffrey Warrender visited 
at No. 57 for the sake of the sister rather than that 
of the brother. 

Roger Bacon was very fond of balls. There was 
an establishment of them maintained in a basket 
at No. 57 for his delectation, and by degrees a few 
found their way across the street. hen Miss 
Kerrison went out without him, Roger would come 
over, in a fit of sullen indignation, a ball in his 
mouth, over which he would growl hideously, 
then, subsiding into good-humour, he would endea- 
vour (need it be said ineffectually) to excite the 
envy of Silken Thomas by exhibiting his plaything. 
The big black cat would content himself wit 
licking his paws, and wondering how any rational 
Facey: might have lain down before the fire and 
been quiet, could make such a fool of himself ; 
and I would look on, considerably amused by 
both. One very dull, dark day, when autumn was 
almost at its last moan, and the fires were begin- 
ning to burn with something like their cheery 
winter brightness, Roger Bacon made his appear- 
ance in my drawing-room, in attendance on 
Martha and the coal-scuttle. In his mouth was a 
ball, as usual, but from the ball was pendent a 
long red string, which was unusual. ‘Come here, 
Roger,’ said I; ‘I suspect you have got at your 
mistress’s Berlin-wool balls, you naughty dog’ 


Roger came to me, and I caught hold of the 


I dried the Berlin wool very carefully and 
successfully, rolled up the telegram, wound the 
wool upon it again ; and when Miss Kerrison called 
for Roger Bacon on her way home, I handed her 
the , without alluding to the misconduct of 
‘our mutual’ dog, 


Miss Kerrison was passing the evening with me, 
in the absence of her brother, who was dining with 
Mr Poynder, the senior partner in the firm of 
Poynder and Mure. Our conversation was neces- 
sarily desultory ; we had no pursuits in common ; 
the difference in our respective ages made such a 
community difficult, if not impossible ; and I knew 
none of her friends ; she knew none of mine. 

‘Mr Poynder is a married man, I think,’ said I 
after a pause which threatened to become awkward. 
‘Are you acquainted with his wife ?’ 

‘Well, hardly. She called on me last summer, 
a little after we came to Chandos Street, and I 
called on her ; but she has been abroad ever since 
daughter,’ 

‘Is she an agreeable person ?’ 

‘Well, yes; I thought so. I liked her kind, 
homely, cordial manners ; perhaps I liked them all 
the better that I did not expect them. Meyrick 
gave me unintentionally a prejudice against her. 

‘Indeed ?” 

‘Yes; he gave me such charges about being 


plainly whenever there was any chance of 
seeing her. So, you know, when he found she 
was coming to call, he actually telegraphed to me 


from the City to put on my school uniform, I 
thought it dreadfully silly ; but of course I did 
it, and what a fright I must have looked! When 
I asked him what on earth he made me do that 
for, he got quite angry, and told me I might ruin 
him by neglecting any injunctions he might have 
to give me on the subject. ha | must be proud 
unchinitabie people, if they would take ill-natured 
notice of my dress, just because Meyrick is in Mr 
Poynder's employment, What business it can be 
of theirs, I can’t understand ; and it is so unlike 
Meyrick to care what they think.’ 

I felt an awkward inability to make any appro- 
priate remark, and a vague feeling of discomfort 
came over me. Catherine continued, with a height- 
ened colour, and in a distressed and indignant 
tone: ‘Our income is surely our own, and our 
expenses are our own affair, not theirs, though Mr 
Poynder does pay Meyrick his salary. I am sure 
he earns it hardly enough, if anxiety of mind be 
any test of work. He sits poring over books and 
a sometimes half the night through ; and oh, 

ingham,’ said the girl with a sudden burst 
of tears, ‘he is so changed !’ 

The exhibition of strong emotion, and the conse- 
quent removal of the barriers of formality, has a 
great effeet in establishing intimacy where an 
sympathy already exists. I felt intimate wit 

atherine Kerrison from that day forth. At the 


red string, made him open his mouth, and | time, I merely said a few soothing words, and told 


extracted, as 


| 


I expected, a ball of fine Berlin | her she must not distress herself about her brother's 


wool, bound ready for use. I unwound it, in order | anxious and depressed manner, for pincer, Mew 


to dry it, and render it, if possible, available, and 
rahe § it had been rolled on a pellet of 

small size, which I also mechanically 
It was a tel 


the City, by Miss Kerrison. It was dated 


at home, and wear your school uniform.’ 


| 


| 


r, of | some important operations were in p! 
olded. | absorbed his attention. She answered me with a 
phic — sent from an office in | sigh, that she knew nothing about Meyrick’s occu- 
. K. to Mi 


a business involving anxiety, and most likel 
whic 


pation, and had often wished to know, but he never 


as far back as the previous July, and it contained | alluded to any matter of business to her, and dis- 
these words : ‘Mrs P. will call to-day at four. Be | liked questions, After a few more words of no 


moment, she and Roger Bacon took their departure 
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for the evening. I thought rather painfully of the 
girl, and the little she had said, and I wished there 
were no im iety in my asking her what was 
the amount of Meyrick Kerrison’s salary ; but no 
wishing could make such a question admissible, 
and I was fain to put the matter, if not out of my 
mind, at least into its background. 

One dreary day, early in November, Catherine 
Kerrison, whose visits to me had been frequent of 
late, came to tell me, with every appearance of 
distaste to the intelligence, that Mrs and Miss 
Poynder had returned to London, and that she and 
Meyrick were to dine at their house at Kensing- 
ton Gardens on the following Saturday. Her 
brother was going away, she did not know whither, 
on some private business for the firm, on the 
aero and she was in very low spirits. 

‘Only fancy, Mrs Allingham !’ she said, and the 
girlish voice, in complaining tones, touched me, 
somehow, more than the matter of her plaint would 
seem to warrant—‘ Meyrick has made me have a 

lain black silk dress made for the occasion, and 
fre has given me strict orders to wear only my 
simplest ornaments, and has forbidden even an 
embroidered petticoat ; and he actually came back 
this morning from the hall-door to say: “Remem- 
ber, Kate, you must not wear your lace shawl on 
Saturday ; so, if you want st of the kind, 
buy something plain and cheap.” What nonsense 
it is. Am I to | om like a Quaker, to please people 
I don’t care about? It is not honest, to toady their 
If they of toilette, 1 don’t, 
and Meyrick does not, for he buys me everything I 
want, and more than I wish for, and I can’t bear 
false pretences. Besides, why should I pretend to 
them? It is not a case of obligation between Mr 
Poynder and Meyrick, and even if it were, I say 
this sort of thing is mean.’ 

I made her an irrelevant answer ; I said : ‘ What 
did your lace shaw] cost, Catherine ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered. ‘ Meyrick gave 
it to me on my birthday this year. I was so 
pleased, for though I had my guipure mantle, 
it is only fit for morning wear, and I wanted 
a shawl. He sent to Brussels for it; that’s all 
I know, 

. ae me see it, will you, the first time you think 
of it 

‘O yes,’ she said ; ‘and now I must go to Miss 
Chudleigh, at No. 3, and have my Quaker dress 
tried on. She looked so rised when I told her 
how it must be made, for I on a dress all over 
frills and ruches at the time. Do come with me. 
While you are putting on your bonnet, I will go 
across and fetch my shawl, to let you see it. 

She went, and returned immediately, and laid 
the shawl on my bed. We went down to Miss 
Chudleigh’s together, and I saw the black silk. It 
certainly was sombre and plain enough, more fit 
for me to wear than for her, and I said so, rather 
incautiously. 

‘Well, I shall never wear it, except when I 
have to go to the Poynders, that’s one comfort,’ 
said Catherine. 

Miss Chudleigh tried the dress on Miss Kerrison, 
and remarked casually, as she took the length of 
the young lady’s skirt, that she and I were ‘exactly 
of a height.’ 

On the following day, I took Miss Kerrison’s 
shawl to a famous lace-dealer in Regent Street, 
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said; ‘and unless it had been bought by some one 
who understood Brussels lace very well, very likely 

a good deal more.’ I sent the shawl over to No. 
57 by Martha that evening, and when she came to 
tell me that Miss Kerrison sent her love and thanks, 
she mentioned that Captain Geoffrey Warrender, 
or, as she called him, ‘the one-armed gentleman,’ 
had just walked up to Mr Kerrison’s door as she 
was standing at it. 

That night, I was very restless, and wakeful, and 
my mind was sorely troubled for Catherine 
Kerrison. A change had come over the girl, which 
I could not I had seen it so 
the young, when the first glimpse into the fool’s 

ii is vouchsafed to them. Her eyes had 
turned consequently to the glowing vista, and a 
gleam of its light had been imprisoned in them. In 
the unconsciously preoccupied air; in the musing 
attitude ; in the tender sweetness of the slight 
smile which frequently flickered over the gentle, 
delicate mouth ; in the quiet manner—I saw it all 
—she had stepped into the enchanted land, and 
the ic river had arisen from the soil, and 
flowed for ever between her and the path she had 
left. I longed with an intense and ardent longin 
to learn that she, in whose future I felt pane 
some nameless calamity was looming, was to be 
the wife of that grave and gallant soldier, who 
looked as if he could buckler her against any 
trouble that the guilt or wrath of man could 
devise against her. I had no reason to suppose 
that my wish was near fulfilment; she rarely 
mentioned Geoffrey Warrender, and I knew his 
visits were not sufficiently frequent to indicate any 
decided understanding between them. On the 
morning of the day named for the dinner-party, | 
Catherine came to me early, and her manner was 
flurried and discomposed. She talked almost at 
random, resented Roger Bacon’s attentions, com- 
plained of the heat of the room, and at last, after 
standing for some time by the window, resting her 
arms upon the sash, and her head against them, 
she turned her face, streaming with tears, towards 


me. 

‘What is the matter, Catherine? Pray, tell me, 
my dear, if you can.’ 

‘If I can, Mrs Allingham—of course I can; I 
hope I don’t worry you, but indeed you are my 
an friend, and I am perplexed, and wretched. 

She came in an impetuous way, very unlike her 
usual quiet graceful movements, and knelt down 
beside my chair, laying her clasped hands on my 
lap. 

I This is the matter. Geoffrey Warrender is to 
dine at the Poynders’ to-day. 1am ashamed, and 
I don’t quite understand why, of his seeing me in 
a dress which is a lie, for it is that, Mrs Allingham. 
My mind is strangely disturbed. Something is 
wrong, I am sure; but imagine what Geoffrey must 
think if he sees me playing a part, to curry favour 
with these people; he will suppose it is because 
they are rich, and indeed, if it be not for that 
reason, I know no other. What can Meyrick mean 
by it? Geoffrey must despise me and him ; and I 
can give no ex ion.’ 


a feasible explanation, and a fearful one. 

‘Perhaps, dear,’ I said, ‘Captain Warrender may 
not remark your dress; some men are very 
unobservant.’ 

‘Ah, yes, she answered; ‘but not he He 


and learned that its price had been probably 
seventy-five pounds ; ‘certainly not less, Mr C—— 


notices particularly, and besides, besides— 


A dreary fear crossed my mind that I could see | 
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he would be sure to notice anything which con- 
cerned me’ ‘This she said with a vivid, brief, 
beautiful blush. 

I kissed her fervently, and said: ‘Thank God for 
that, at all events !’ I i pea I was conscious 
that my tone was too full of relief for the polite 
exigencies of the occasion, demanding only simple 
congratulation, but she did not observe it ; she was 
not acutely observant at any time, and was pre- 
occupied now. She went on: 

‘I did not know until just now that he was going 
to Mr Poynder’s: he sent me some flowers, and a 
note, in which he mentioned that he hoped to see 
me wear them this evening. I wish I had known 
sooner, and I would have told Meyrick the 
difficulty I am in about my dress. I am sure he 
would not have me do anything to give Geoffrey a 

impression, He values his opinion much 
more than the Poynders’” 

I had my doubts on this point, but I did not 
express them—and I looked anxiously at her 
downcast eyes in silence. At last she rose, gave 
herself an impatient shake, and said : 

‘Well, well, it must be, I suppose. If the time 
comes when I may tell Geoffrey anything, he will 
be merciful to Meyrick’s weakness,’ 

‘If the time comes? when the time comes, you 
mean, Catherine, do you not ?’ 


‘Well, perhaps I do, though I have no right to 
mean that yet,’ she said, with another blush, as 
beautiful as the first. 


HOMICIDE. 

You may be guilty of homicide, and yet commit no 
crime. There are circumstances under which you 
may kill your neighbour without losing caste in 
society, and at times you may deprive your fellow- 
creature of life, and gain much reputation by the 
deed. But if you kill any one in a manner that is 
neither justifiable nor excusable, you then commit 
the highest crime against the law of nature which 
man is capable of committing. Every one ought 
to have some acquaintance with the law of homi- 
cide, inasmuch as all are directly affected, by it. 
Cases are not unknown of the most upright and 
moral-minded men having been convicted of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to transportation, through 
their ignorance of the law of England, with which 
every subject in the realm is presumed to be 
intimately acquainted. 

Homicide is either justifiable or excusable, or it 
is felonious. It is justifiable where it arises from 
some unavoidable necessity, and by permission or 
command of the law. When Calcraft hangs a man, 
who has been duly sentenced to be hanged, he does 
what he is commanded to do, and what is allowed 
by the law, and for this reason the homicide which 
he commits is justifiable. If a policeman attempt 
to capture a felon, and is resisted, and in the 
endeavour to take the felon the latter is killed, that 
homicide is also justifiable, providing there was any 
apparent necessity for it—as, for instance, that the 
felon would otherwise escape. Police constables 
are justified in killing rioters, in the endeavour to 
quell a riot and disperse the mob; and a jailer 
may kill a prisoner, in the endeavour to prevent an 
escape. So, until trial by battle was abolished 


(which was not till the beginning of the present 
century), if one of the champions was killed, such 
homicide was deemed justifiable, and was imputed 
to the judgment of God. 

You may repel force by force in the defence of 
your person, habitation, or property, against any 
one who manifestly intends or endeavours by 
violence or surprise to commit a known felony; 
such as rape, robbery, arson, burglary, and the like. 
But to justify your killing a man, there must be 
actual danger ; the bare fear of any of these offences, 
however well grounded, is not sufficient without 
some ‘ overt act. If, therefore, you kill a man who 
is merely lying in wait, you will not be excused. 
You must not, in fact, make an attack upon others 
unless you can justify a full conviction, on your 
own mind, that if you do not do so your own life 
will be in more danger. In the course of a sudden 
broil, you may protect your person by killing your 
assailant, provided you had no other possible or 
probable means of escaping from him. If you are 
walking along a dark lane, and are attacked by 
garrotters, it is your duty to make your escape from 
them if you can; you should retreat as far as you 
conveniently or safely can before you turn upon 
them ; and if you cannot retreat, or cannot yield a 
step, without manifest danger of your life, or enor- 
mous bodily harm, then you may shoot the villains 
at once. You may kill a garrotter while he is com- 
mitting the offence, but you must not shoot him 
after the fray is over, or when he is running away, 
for that is revenge, not selflefence. And you 
should bear in mind that you cannot kill a man 
for a crime unless it is accompanied by force or 
violence ; you are not justi for instance, in 
killing a man found in the act of picking your 


ket. 

If a man break open your house at night (that 
is, between nine P.M. and six A.M, of the following 
morning), you may kill him; but if a man breaks 
open your house in the daytime, you must not kill 
him unless the offence be accompanied by rob 
also, and it is not essential that an actual felony is 
about to be committed to justify the killing. If 
& circumstances are such 
able caution, you suspect a is about 
immediately to be committed, flags be justified 
in making the resistance. 

If I commit a trespass against you property, 
and without any felonious intent (for instance, to 
steal a turnip, which offence is only a misdemean- 
our), you are not allowed to kill me, or make use 
of any deadly weapon to repel me; so that if you 
were to hit me on the head, while I was trespass- 
ing, with a hedge-stake, and so kill me, you would 
be guilty of murder, because your violence is much 
beyond the provocation. If, under such circum- 
stances, you were to beat me with a whip or a 
walking-stick, and death ensue, it would be man- 
slaughter only, and that too of a very mitigated 
character. I ae moderately correct your child 
or servant, and happen to occasion his death, it is 
only misadventure, for the act of correction is law- 
ful; but if you exceed the bounds of moderation 
either in the manner or the instrument, or the 
quantity of punishment, and death ensues, it 


would be manslaughter at the least, and might be 


murder. gl 
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If I enter your house, and you gently lay your 
hands upon me to turn me out, and then I turn 
upon you with a knife, and you thereupon shoot me, 

ou will be excused under such circumstances ; 
use, When you are assaulted in your house you 
need not flee as far as you can, as in other cases of 
defence, for you have the protection of your own 
house to excuse you from doing so; but it is very 
doubtful whether a mere lodger in your house 
would have the same privilege. If, while you are 
doing a lawful act without any intention of hurt, 
you unfortunately kill another, that is homicide by 
misadventure, and therefore excusable. A Rifle 
Volunteer the other day was shooting at a target, 
when the marker improperly exposed his head and 
was killed. This was homicide rs misad- 
venture, for the shooting was lawful, and the killing 
accidental ; and so if a man is at work with a 
hatchet, and the head flies off and kills a by- 
stander. ‘ 

If you kill a man without justification or excuse, 
you are then guilty of felonious homicide ; and so 
if you deliberately put an end to your own exist- 
rn at commit any unlawful act, the consequence 
of which is your own death, as while attempting to 
shoot me, the gun bursts, and kills you. If you 
persuade a man to kill himself, and he does so, 
you are guilty of murder ; andif you and your wife 
agree to commit suicide together, and you both 
accordingly take poison, and she only dies, you 
will also be guilty of murder. 

The felonious killing of another man may be 
either manslaughter or murder ; the former offence 
being principally distinguishable from the latter in 
this, that, though the act which occasions the 
death is unlawful, or likely to be attended with 
bodily mischief, yet the ice, which is the very 
essence of murder, is presumed to be wanting in 
manslaughter, the act being rather imputed to the 
infirmity of human nature. In manslaughter, the 
act is altogether sudden and without premeditation, 
otherwise it would be murder. Suppose you and I 
have a quarrel, and from words we come to blows, 
whereby you are killed, I should be guilty of man- 
slaughter ; so, also, if we upon such an occasion go 
out immediately and fight in a field, for this is a 
continued act of passion. If you receive a blow, 
and immediately avenge it with any instrument 
which you may happen to have in your hand, then 
the offence will be only manslaughter, provided 
the blow is to be attributed to the passion of anger 
arising from that previous provocation, for anger is 
a ion to which good and bad men are alike 
subject ; but the law requires two things: first, 
that there should be that provocation ; and secondly, 
that the fatal blow should be clearly traced to the 
influence of passion arising from that provocation. 
If I meet you in the street, and without any pro- 
vocation, kill you, it is murder; but if you P my 
nose in the street, and I immediately kill you, it 
is only manslaughter, because you submitted me 
to great provocation and indignity, and the law 
does not put a hasty and a deliberate act upon the 
same footing with regard to guilt. 

If you kill a man without provocation, or if your 
blood has had reasonable time to cool, or if se 
shew any express malice, it will be murder. t 
in order that the provocation may have the effect 
of reducing the offence to manslaughter, it must 
appear to have been recent, for if there has been 
time for passion to subside, and for reason to inter- 
pose, the homicide will be murder. What is or is 


not a provocation sufficiently recent for this pur- 
pose, is a matter impossible to define, and difficult 
to decide upon. As we have already mentioned, if 
you kill a man while suffering under recent pro- 
vocation, the crime is reduced from murder to 
manslaughter. The indulgence shewn to the first 
rt of passion in these cases, said a late 
learned judge, is plainly a condescension to the 
frailty of the human frame, so the furor brevis. 
which while the frenzy lasts renders the man deaf 
to the voice of reason. As before stated, whenever 
death ensues from sudden po mes of passion or 
heat of blood, if upon a reasonable provocation, and 
without malice, or if upon sudden combat, it is 
manslaughter ; if without such provocation, or 
your blood had reasonable time or opportunity to 
cool, or there be evidence of express malice, it will 
be murder. In no case can you alleviate your 
cause by referring it to a previous provocation, if it 
en y any means that you acted upon express 
ice. Words of reproach, however grievous, are 
not sufficient provocation to free you from the 
guilt of murder; nor are provoking actions or 
gestures expressive of contempt or reproach suffi- 
cient. In short, as a general rule, there must be 
assault = the If you 
in naggling, and you thereupon kill her with a 
thet ia ing, how- 
ever irritating it might have been, not be a 
sufficient provocation to reduce it to manslaughter. 
If Tom Sayers had killed Heenan during the cele- 
ht at h, he would been 
ilty of manslaughter, because prize-fighting is 
tnlawful. It would not have been because 
neither had an intention to kill the other. 
And had Heenan been killed, all persons present 
at the fight, and encouraging it by their presence, 
would also have been guilty of ughter. 
You may be guilty of manslaughter by doing 
a lawful act in an unlawful manner, and with- 
out. due caution and cire ction. If, for in- 
stance, a bricklayer engaged in building a house 
throws a brick or a piece of timber from the top of 
the house into the street, and thereby kills a 
the offence will be excusable or felonious homi- 
cide, according to the place where the house is 
situate. If it is in a small country village, and he 
calls out to all persons to have a care, and then 
throws the brick or wood which kills a man, this 
is wn London or 
another populous town, where e are continu- 
ally it would be though he 


gave a loud warning; and murder if he knew of 


ople passing, and gave no warning at all. 

“s cases of negligent driving where death engues, 
the offence will be murder, manslaughter, or mis- 
adventure, according to the caution exercised, and 
with reference to the place where the inj 

occurred. If, under the circumstances, you indi- 
cate a wanton and malicious disregard of human 
life, the offence may amount even to murder. If 
you are negligent only, it will be manslaughter ; 
and if the negligence be absent, it will amount to 
misadventure merely. If you drive a i 

carelessly, and it runs over a child in the street— 
if you saw the child, and yet drove upon it, it is 
murder ; if you did not see the child, it is man- 
slaughter ; and if the child ran across the way, 
and it was eT gy to stop the carriage before it 
ran over the child, it is misadventure, or excusable 


homicide. If you face your horse in a street 
like Cheapside or Strand, and kill a man, you 
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will be guilty of manslaughter, and that although 
you may repeatedly call out to the person to get 
out of the way, if, from the rapidity of the driving 
or any other cause, the person cannot get out of 
the way in time enough, but is killed. The 
boundaries between manslaughter and misadven- 
ture are very indistinct, and difficult to trace ; what 
the offence is, must greatly depend upon the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

The malice aforethought or prepense, says Mr 
Justice Blackstone, essential to murder, is not so 
properly spite or malevolence to the individual in 
particular, as an evil design in general, the dictate 
of a wicked, depraved, and malignant heart, and it 
may be either express or implied in law—express, 
as when one, upon a sudden provocation, beats 
another in a cruel and unusual manner, so that he 
dies, though he did not intend his death, as where 
a park-keeper tied a boy who was stealing wood to 
a eee's tail, and dragged him along the park; and 
a schoolmaster stamped on his scholar’s belly, so 
that each of the sufferers died. These were justly 
held to be murders, because the correction being 
excessive, and such as could not proceed but from 
a bad heart, it was equivalent to a deliberate act 
of slaughter. In many cases where no malice is 
expressed, the law will imply it, as where a man 
wilfully poisons another ; and if a man kills another 
without any or without a considerable provocation, 
the law implies malice, for no person, unless of an 
abandoned heart, would be guilty of such an act 
upon a slight or no apparent cause. 

If an action unlawful in itself be done deliber- 
ately and with intention of mischief or i 
harm to particular persons, of mischief indiscrimin- 
ately, fall where it may, and death ensue against 
or beside the original intention of the party, it will 
be murder. If, therefore, you go out to fight a 
duel, and a third comes in to part you, and 
is killed by one of you, it is murder ; and so if you 
aim a gun at Brown, and kill Smith instead, because 
in each case the act was alike deliberate and 
unlawful, But accidentally killing a man while 


committing an unlawful act, will not always make | PTO’ 


you a murderer; the act must be malicious in 
itself, and not merely one prohibited by law. For 
instance, two boys were indicted for having killed 
a man by throwing stones down a coal-pit. At the 
trial, the judge said to the jury: ‘If death ensue 
in consequence of a wrongful act, which the p 
who commits it can neither justify nor excuse, it 
is not accidental death, but manslaughter. If the 
wrongful act was done under circumstances which 
shew an intent to kill or do any serious injury in’ 
the particular case, or any general malice, the 
offence becomes that of In the present 
instance, the act was one of mere wantonness 
and sport, but still the act was wrongful and a 


Deliberate duelling, if death ensues, is, in the 
eye of the law, wilful murder, for it is generally 
founded on deep revenge ; but if, upon a sudden 
quarrel, the parties fight upon the spot, or if they 
without delay fetch their weapons, and go into the 
field and fight, and one of them falls, it will only 
be manslaughter, because it may be presumed that 
the blood never cooled. And not only is the 
principal who inflicted the death-wound guilty of 
murder, but both the seconds also. 

The punishment of manslaughter is, according to 
the heinousness of the offence, penal servitude for 
life, or not less than three years, or imprisonment 


for any term not exceeding two years, with or 
without hard labour; or the offender may be 
ordered to pay such fine as the court shall award, 
in addition to or without any such other diseretion- 
ary eer rai A murderer is hanged, and after 
death, his body buried within the precincts of the 
prison in which he shall have been last confined. 


WHERE CAN WORKING-MEN LIVE? 


Ir was somewhat more than a year ago * that we 
gave an account of the admirable plans organ- 
ized, and to a great extent put into operation, for 
supplementing the sadly-deficient house-accom- 
modation for the poor in London; providing 
decent rooms instead of dens of filth, and at a 
very little higher rental. We noticed briefly 
the large blocks of dwellings constructed for 
this purpose in George Street, Bloomsbury ; Bag- 
nigge Wells Road ; Streatham Street, Bloomsbury ; 
Portpool Lane; St Pancras Road; Albert Street, 
Mile End; New Street, Golden Square ; Nelson 
Square, Bermondsey ; Duke Street, Manchester 
Square ; Miss Burdett Coutts’s large and excellent 
cluster of buildings between Shoreditch and 
Hackney ; and Mr Peabody’s in Commercial Street, 
Spitalfields. As also the renovated and partially 
rebuilt premises in Hatton Garden, Charles Street, 
Wild Court, Clerk’s Buildings, Tyndall’s Buildings, 
Bartholomew Close, Compton Street, Lisson Grove, 
Stafford Street, Shadwell, Grosvenor Mews, Dean 
Street, and Dudley Street. 

Something more has been done during the last 
twelve months ; but, unfortunately, the need for 
reform advances with still greater rapidity. Since 
the above-mentioned article was written, acts of 
parliament have been obtained by railway com- 
panies for the construction of lines which will 
involve a much greater destruction of house- 
perty. From Hampstead through St John’s 
Wood to the Marylebone Road ; from the Hamp- 
stead Road through Tottenham Court Road to 
Charing Cross; from Tottenham and Stamford 
Hill to Shoreditch and Finsbury ; from Finsbury 
to Stepney and the Thames Tunnel ; from Fins- 


arty | bury to Aldgate and Tower Hill; from Tower 


Hill through the City to the Thames Embank- 
ment; from Westminster through Pimlico to 
Brompton ; from Brompton through Kensington 
to Paddington ; and numerous short lines on the 
Surrey side of the water—all these new lines of 
railway have received legislative sanction within 
the period named; and the number of houses 
required to be pulled down to make room for them 
is to be estimated literally by thousands. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury stated in the House of Lords 
that, if all the acts applied for last session had 
been granted, they would have displaced, in the 
metropolis alone, three thousand five hundred 
houses, and twenty thousand inhabitants; and that, 
to supply the deficiency, six hundred thousand 
pounds would be needed to build new houses. 
His lordship added : ‘Such houses as are at present 
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to be let would not accommodate one-hundredth | attempt to determine whether such buildings can 


lone of the numbers displaced. In fact, the places 
for the poor working class to live in are actually 
overcrowded y; and the result is injurious 
both to the pockets and the health of this class, 
and no doubt increases pauperism. The sudden- 
ness of some displacements, too, acts with great 
severity, and not unfrequently drives the work- 
people and their families to take shelter in the 
common lodging-houses, or to places where they 
have to pay higher for room-accommodation than 
in their former houses. Numbers have thus been 
brought down from a condition of honest livelihood 
to a state of pauperism and vagrancy ; and this by 
no fault of their own, but by the most unjust of 
me been done the com ry 
clause operating on the new whaseby the 
companies are compelled to run one train per day, 
to take men from their houses in the suburbs to 
their work in the heart of town, for one ponny per 
journey: The Metropolitan and the Chatham and 
over Companies already do this; and, to this 
extent, workmen are enabled to live more cheapl 
out at Paddington, Notting Hill, Camberwell, 
Brixton, Battersea, &e., than if they were obliged 
to live near their work in London. This, how- 
ever, can — be a limited cure; for the owners 
and leaseholders of land in the suburbs are prone 
rather to build smart villas and terraces than rows 


| of workmen’s dwellings. With regard to future 


demolitions of houses in London and other large 
towns, the Earl of Shaftesbury, in the recent session 
of parliament, endeavoured to get the House of 
Lords to to the following rule: That notice 
must be given to parliament, before the end of 
December in each year, by the promoters of any 
bill that would take fifteen or more houses 
inhabited by the working-classes; that notice 
should be given eight weeks before taking the 
houses, to the heads of families inhabiting them, 
and by placards and handbills displayed in the 
vicinity ; and that no house should be thus pulled 
down until a justice of the had certified that 
pga of the order have been complied 
wit 

Few persons are fully aware of the consequences 
of this demolition of houses for railway purposes. 
About the year 1850, it was estimated that the 
average rental of all the houses inhabited by the 
middle and working classes in the metropolis— 
omitting the more costly residences of those who 
are better able to bear these oustings—was at 
the rate of about L.5 per room annum, 
exclusive of rates and taxes. We should have 
thought the average somewhat higher ; but let the 
estimate stand. It is admitted that, now in 1865, 
we must go at least three miles from Charing Cross 
to obtain such an ave All the houses within 
a circle of three miles’ radius, or six miles’ diameter, 
command an average rental of much more than L.5 
per room ; and it is precisely within this circle 
that working families and poor persons like to live 
if they can, because they are nearer the head- 
quarters of wealth. Hence they crowd into the 
existing houses, and hence the rentals of these 
houses me higher and higher. 

To accommodate some, at least, of the working- 
people displaced by railway demolition, is the 
object of the various clusters of buildings described 
in our former article. Alderman Waterlow’s 
cluster, in Paul Street, Finsbury, is an avowed 


be made commercially profitable to the owner, as 
well as reasonable and healthy to the tenant. 
These houses present an external appearance rather 
more cheerful than is the case in most of the other 
instances. Sets of apartments are let at 7s, 6d, 
6s. 6d., and 5s, 6d. per week, replete with every 
convenience ; and the rooms were all let as soon as 
ready. Such rentals, however, are above the reach 
of thousands of families displaced by new railways. 
The City authorities are now erecting, and have 
nearly finished, a cluster called Corporation Build- 
ings, at the corner of Farringdon Road and Ray 
Street, Clerkenwell. The group certainly looks 
well. Occupying a space of about sixty feet b 
forty, the cluster will accommodate a hundred an 
seventy families; besides twelve large shops on 
the ground-floor, and basement rooms underneath. 
Four staircases lead up to five floors or stories of 
living-rooms. Each floor is separated into tene- 
ments, so distinct one from another, that every 
tenant may be ‘king of his own castle” Each of 
the better kind of tenements or sets of rooms, 
estimated to let at 7s. 6d. per week, comprises a 
lobby, a living-room, a bedroom, a third room that 
can either be used as a parlour or a bedroom, a 
scullery with range and copper, a coal-cellar, a dust- 
shaft, &c., and a bit of balcony on which the 
inmates may step out to breathe the fresh air. On 
a higher floor, and with one room less, but with all 
other accommodations equal, the rent will be about 
4s. 6d.; while other sets of rooms will be placed 
between the two extremes of rental. The roof of 
the cluster is a kind of terrace, available as a drying 
and recreation ground. The corporation gave the 
site, and have spent about L.40,000 on the building. 
Of course, it is not intended to make much profit 
by the undertaking ; if there is a moderate interest 
on the capital expended, and if healthy houses are 
provided for tenants at no higher rentals than are 
so often paid in squalid and dirty houses, the cor- 
ration will have done pee The committee who 
ve the management of Mr Peabody’s munificent 
gift are building, and have nearly finished, another 
group at Islington, intended for two hundred and 
orty persons; the rentals are to vary from 2s. to 
5s. per set of rooms, and applicants are numerous 
As this is a liberal boon rather than a 
commercial venture, the committee intend to accept 
such tenants only as can bring testimonials of good 
industrial and moral character. A third and a 
fourth group, to be paid for out of the same fund, 
are to be constructed at Shadwell and Shoreditch. 
Much has been said and written as to the degree ~ 
of profit pee to accrue from the buil and || 
letting of such clusters of workmen’s dwellings. 
The question is important, because no permanent 
system can be looked for unless it is commercially 
successful. A committee of the Society of Arts, 
some months ago, answered the question in the 
tive. ey voted resolutions, ‘That, by 
proper attention to economy, by building only to 
the extent required by each district, and by the 
utmost care in avoiding unnecessary outlay in 
reliminary expenses, proper dwellings for the 
bouring-classes can be provided which will realise 
a fair dividend on the capital so; spew That, 
although in rural districts, commonly speaking, the 
— return for capital invested in labourers’ 
wellings, considering the rate of wages, the general 
circumstances, and the cost of repairs, can only be 


moderate, yet it may be regarded as satisfactory, 


[p,- 
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when the consequent improvement in the character 
of the occupants, their comfort, their health, and 


workmen’s dwellings will ‘pay 
Liability Association or Company, headed by Lord 
Stanley, has within the last two or three years 
bought plots of ground in Southwark Street, Wap- 
ping, King’s Cross, Victoria Street, Shoreditch, and 
other localities, and has laid out L.30,000 or 
L.40,000 in such purchases and in building dwell- 
ings. This is benevolent on the of the 
promoters, but most of the shareholders would 
not so have invested their money but for an expec- 
tation of adequate return. 

On the other hand, many persons contend that, 
as a purely trading affair, these building enterprises 
will lag after a time, unless rents are charged 
which will be too high for the working-classes. 
Lord Stanley’s society, it ap realises about 
five per cent. Miss Burdett 


three per cent., although the rooms are always full. 
The 


out any trouble 


ends. e work, therefore, is left either to small 
middlemen, who skin the poor, or to philan- 
thropists’ The philanthropists, finding actual 

Jide shareholders to be too few in number to 
meet the requirements of the case, want to borrow 
money on the mortgage of the houses. ‘But it 
would at present be very difficult for them to 
borrow at less than five per cent.; and to pay five 
per cent. interest for money to build houses which 
will only yield five cent., is a risk which, on 
a seale, will make even philan’ i 
shrink. They want some little margin to protect 
themselves against bad years, bad tenants, acci- 
dents, and all the other evils attending house- 
property let to poor men’ It is believed that 
about seven thousand persons are now accom- 
modated in the metropolis with rooms and sets of 
rooms by these various associations, and that the 
average return is a little under five per cent. 
Dirty, wretched, unwholesome, demoralising 
] -houses pay much better—this is the 
inisfortune. 

In the country districts, there is as much need 
of improved dwellings for working-people as in 
London and other large cities—not because railways 
are destroying the houses, but because the houses 
themselves are owned by persons who really care 
very little for the comfort of the occupants. Dur- 
ing the last session of parliament, the public were 
shocked by a revelation of the mode in which the 
owners of large estates, as a means of lessening the 

-rates in their own parishes, too often pull 

the poorer cottages and huts on their estates, 

and compel the labourers to live in neighbouring 
parishes—anywhere they can. The consequence 


is, that the outskirts of many of the towns are 
overcrowded with wretched dwellings, filled with 
wretched people. So far has this gone, that in one 
single county, ae pays only twopence-half- 
penny in the po r-rates, and another as high 
as nine shillings ninepence—owing partly to 
the i being bundled out of one~ parish into 
another by the landowners, and the labourers com- 
pelled to live in a parish different from that in 
which they work. e Economist, in the article 
already quoted, says: ‘Vast numbers of cottages 
and houses for the poor are held by men who can 
do nothing, who depend for their rents on their 
daily b and who feel even a demand for a new 
drain as a severe or intolerable burden. The poor 
themselves can do nothing ; and capitalists avoid 
undertakings involving so many chances and such 
minute calculation with an instinctive aversion. 
The work is left, therefore, to little builders with- 
out capital or plans, who run up rows in the out- 
skirts in the cheapest way, mortgage them, and 
begin again, but rarely or never attack the over- 
co centres. The main work is left undone.’ 
hile, in the town districts, men are inquiring 
whether large blocks of buildings can be made to 
y, the same inquiry is being made in country 
istricts in reference to cottages. It seems that 
there has been a controversy among landowners, 
architects, and builders as to whether a co for 
a decent family can be built for less than L.150. 
The Society of Arts, a few months ago, invited the 
sending in of plans and estimates on this matter, 
and selected a plan for cottages that would cost 
L.203 the pair; but when tenders from builders 
were invited, the estimates varied from L.397 to 
L.527, shewing that the architect must have been 
woefully wrong somehow or other. Mr 
another architect, had recently stated in the 
Builder, as a positive certainty, that the thing can 
be done, but not on the designs selected by the 
Society of Arts. He gives plans, elevations, and 
sections of cottages coupled in pairs. Each cottage 
has, on the ground-floor, a living-room, scullery, 
pantry, coal-place, entrance-porch, and store-closet ; 
and on the upper floor, three bedrooms, a bath in 
one of them, and a rain-water cistern over. He has 
obtained a tender from a builder willing to con- 
struct them at L.180 the pair; and he includes all 
contingencies in the sum of L.200, or L.100 per 
cottage. If such a place can really be built for 
such a sum, more the shame to rich landowners, 
who allow their labourers to live in hovels little 
better than pig-sties. In some country towns, 
there are associations, midway in character between 
building societies and limited-liability companies, 
for constructing cottage dwellings. e such has 
been formed at Hastings, where it owns 155 cot- 
or small dwellings, occupied by 183 tenants ; 
the cottages have cost L.17,000, and the average 
return on the capital is a little over five per cent. 
Some persons have suggested that, when new 
streets are built, and reconstructions made, in 
London and other busy towns, it would be worth 
the while of builders to adopt a style of construc- 
tion already well known in Scotland. Let the 
houses be Totty ; let the ground-floor be appro- 
riated to well-arranged shops ; and let each upper 
oor be a distinct ‘flat’ or tenement, having all 
the rooms and accommodations ne for a com- 
plete house. We know too little of this style in 
the metropolis. Our ‘first floor, ‘second floor,’ 


and ‘third floor, when a house is let off to several 


4 


account’ Other persons, also, believe that the 
sum, though remunerative, is not an attractive 
dividend, especially when derived from a specu- 
lation always in discredit. Collecting a small 
rents from many small people is not only very | 
disagreeable, but very uncertain work—insures a | 
great deal of caponilieatin, and involves a multi- 
plicity of a protests, delays, audiences, inves- 
and other minor worries, 
able to people with money to invest. ey want 
their interest paid in gold, to the hour, a with- 
all; and they doubt if house- 
eeping of this kind will secure precisely their | 
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families, are most inconveniently arranged, with 
an immense amount of quarrelling about ‘ answer- 
ing knocks and rings,’ and a fatiguing necessity for 
running up and down stairs to sculleries, dust-bins, 
&c. Washing-day is a terrible time in such houses. 
Mrs Tomkins is sure to want the copper just when 
Mrs Fox’s children for dragging the wet linen off 
the lines. 

But this plan of lofty houses will never be a 
good one talons we combine with it the Scotch 

r people’s dwellings as they 
are, the Ladies Senitary Association 1s, to the 
extent of its limited means, doing good in a kindly 
5 ne way. It en the occupants of poor 

wellings to open new window-lights, cure smoky 
chimneys, remove nuisances, whitewash walls and 
ceilings, &c. ; it distributes tracts relating to house- 
hold economy and sanitary management ; it lends 
pails and brushes, and gives lime and soap; and 
offers prizes to the occupants of tidy rooms. The 
ladies say they want more money for ing out 
their plans ; and there can be little doubt that the 
money would be well disposed. 

In regard to larger operations, the building of 
groups of houses for thousands of displaced or ill- 
odged there a in 
quarters t vernment ai ight ve iti- 
mately be afforded ; not asa gift, but in ye of 
a loan at low interest. It is understood that the 
government will apply for an act next session, 
authorising them—or rather the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners—to lend money at three and 
a half per cent. on mo of improved dwellings 
for the working-classes. Of course, the stipulations 
will be such as to insure the bond fide realisation 
of this idea: not to benefit speculative builders, 
but to aid societies worthily engaged in this most 
useful work of adding to the house-accommodation 
of workmen and their families. 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ &c. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—OVER THE CLIFF. 


RayMonp was well aware that the period of his 
existence must now be numbered by seconds, 
unless the heart of this treacherous ruflian should 
relent, whose sullen face was looking down from 
the cliff-top upon his dying agonies. 

‘There is still time, man,’ he gasped, ‘ to reach 
down your arm, and save a fellow-creature from 
death, who is not fit to die. So help me, Heaven, 
I will forgive, nay, bless you, if you will!’ 

‘Forgive me, oe Clyffard !’ replied the 
stranger scornfully. ‘Nay, the debt is even still 
upon your side, and be sure I will exact it to the 
uttermost. You have found a resting-place, I see, 
which perhaps will last you (although, I am 
afraid, the nature of chalk is friable) while you 
listen to what I have to say.’ 

Hideous as was Raymond's position, closely as 
the mysteries of futurity were pressing upon him, 
yet he could not but inquire of that wicked 
gloating face : ‘ What devil, then, art thou ?’ 

‘My name is Gideon Carr,’ returned the stranger 
hoarsely. Then Raymond’s face grew white as 
the cliff to which he clung, and as damp with the 


dews of the terror of death, for he knew that he 
could expect no mercy. 


587 
‘Ay, well mayst thou young Raymond. 
It was your turn to la came ey stule away 


Mildred Leigh from your brother’s arms ’—— 
‘He never set you to do this, interrupted the 
‘Iam sure Rue never 


‘You are right, sir. Your brother, being a 
lunatic, has not the sense to plot revenge. But 
when you wronged him, you crossed the of 
my sister Grace, and you better have balked a 
tigress of her meal.’ 

‘But would you do murder for her sake, man? 
My arms are getting stiff, my fingers ache. God 


sees us both from yonder heaven. Ah, save me 
and yourself too by one good deed.’ 
‘ Ay, it is but natural for one in your position to 


raise theological arguments, returned Gideon 
coolly. ‘But for me, who am safe on the top here, 
I prefer to take a practical view of matters. You 
ask me whether I would commit what you are 
pleased to describe as a murder, although nobody 
else will take that view of it. I parted from you 
at yonder “barrow,” where you expressed your 
intention of going by the Beacon for the sake of 
the view. (I was constructing this little story as 
we came along from that very place, and I think it 
will do capitaliy.) My last words, as I left you 
there, were: “ Pray, be careful of the cliff; you do 
walk so very near the edge, my dear Mr Hepburn.” 
If your body is never found again, as you just 
now guaranteed would be the case, when you 
little thought you were talking of yourself, then 
I need say nothing; and I am afraid you will 
suffer the inconveniences you hinted at as we came 
along, which result from being denied the rights of 
sepulture. But if your body is found, then there 
is my little story to explain your latest mischance. 
But I am di ing, and you have no time to 
spare, I’m sure. You would say: “Why slay me 
for your sister's sake, since I have not injured 
you?” But you have injured me, Raymond 
; and, like Grace, I never forgive. Long 

ago, she and I together made up our minds that 
we would have Clyffe Hall ; that the Clyffards of 
Clyffe should die out, and the Carrs rule there in 
their stead. Once get you out of the way, and 
marry Mildred to that J oad fool, your brother, and 
we should have him, ugh that pits influence, 
under our thumb ; he would leave his lands to the 
proper persons ; and having done so, would evince 
—but after a decent interval, so that there might 
be no dispute about his testament—such evident 
symptoms of lunacy as to cause him to be shut up 
—say at the Dene, in custody of his loving relatives. 
A nice plan, was it not, and yet you and this mi 
my niece, chose to thwart it! Ah! if you 
heard the vow Grace Clyffard made upon that 
you fled, it would have made your heart sink, 

our cheek grow cold, even when you kissed your 
Pride, Grace always hated you; but when this 
plain-spoken, honest lad, forsooth, turned out a 
plotter, and a successful one, her fury well-nigh 
choked her. I do believe, although she loves her 
wealth, she would give ten thousand golden pieces 
to stand where I do now, watching your useless 
struggles on the verge of death. “ Kill him!” cried 
she, on the very day when we found out your 
whereabouts, but a few weeks ; “be sure 
kill him, Gideon ; and if it can be done, let hi 


die some dreadful death! First take her protector 


from her”’—— 


An involuntary shudder passed through Ray- 


| | 

| | 

| | 
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mond’s frame, and into his face, wrinkled and wan 
as though with age, entered a new agony. 

‘Ho, ho! what! that pricks you, does it?’ 

inned his torturer. ‘You tremble for your 

inty, fair, young wife. You may safely leave her 
to her relatives, young sir. Is she not our niece ? 
Do we not owe her an old score upon the mother’s 
account? Did not she, like herself, ran away from 
our good care, and in spite of us? Mrs Hep- 
burn is coming to the Mermaid’s Cave to-morrow, 
she and the child too. The spring-tide rises fast, 
tell me, in these parts—so fast that a stranger 
ike myself might very well be caught by it. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more likely. Well, the 
tide does catch us; and after a resolute but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to rescue them—this is my second 
little story—I am compelled to swim away in order 
to save my own life. They, unfortunately, cannot 
swim. Now, you see, I have confided to you my 
whole programme, feeling confident that your sense 
of honourwill prevent your revealing the particulars 
to any human creature. How surprisingly Vm 
oe must be in the arms, Raymond Clyffard! 
no idea that I should have a listener so long; 
however, you are perceptibly slipping now. There 
is a curious furrow on your right, down which you 
will probably glide to your destination. It almost 
looks like a path, from here.’ He paused to gloat 
nm his helpless, hopeless victim, then continued : 
* Now, what would you not give, if I reached down 
my arms to you even now, and acknowledged that 
I was merely playing a practical joke? What 
would you not give, I say, to grasp the hand of Gideon 
Carr, the touch of which would at this moment be 
more grateful than that of any hand in Christendom, 
however fair, since it can save thee, and no other? 
_ Come, what will you bid? Will you give Clyffe ? 
Will you make over all that would be yours, if 
your brother should die without a will ?’ 

‘I will give you all I have,’ gasped Raymond ; 
* but Clyffe is not mine to give—it is my child’s.’ 

‘What! the child’s that is to die to-morrow!’ 
cried Gideon scornfully.—‘ Listen to this man, 
foolish guillemots ; rabbits of the warren, prick 
Wat's bend bargaining is this unhappy gentle 

at a at ining is this y gentle- 
man, who has about a second or 80 ray ty He 
offers, as ransom for his life, not even the mone 
which I have already in my pocket! The door - 
ing wide open, he wants to haggle with one about 
giving up the key! It is impossible that one can 
treat with a person of this character. You are 
growing very weak indeed, Raymond Clyffard— 
you seem to me to be in extremis. Your last words 
will be interesting. Have you got any bequest 
to make? I can answer for that at least to one 
person—namely, my sister Grace. I will send 
them to her by to-night’s post, I promise you, with 
all the details of your misfortune. 

‘Tell her, then, said Raymond, ing with 
laboured breath, ‘that I bequeath to her the male- 
diction of a murdered man. You smile; but 
the hour will come when it will take effect. I 
know it as surely as I know what fate awaits me 
within the next few moments. May the bane of 
that ancient race, of whom she has been the evil 
star, cling to jer as it has clung tous! May she 
inherit lands the Curse which has 
pursued us through so many generations !’ 

‘Your good shall be faithfully trans- 
mitted, returned Gideon mockingly ; ‘but I own 


Grace is the wisest woman I know, and the least 
likely to lose her wits like you proud foolish 
Cly Why, look you, the Clyffards were 
always boastful of their genealogy, yet not one of 
them could count such a “long descent” as is now 
awaiting you! I do not often joke; but upon 
occasions of this sort, dulce est desipere ws of the 
few phrases I ever picked up at school) in loco; 
that is to say, it is well to be merry on the brink 
of a precipice. 

‘Thou art fie, Gideon Carr,’ replied Raymond 
solemnly, though pecking with great effort. 
‘ Thou art on the brink of the precipice of Death. 
Well mayst thou shrink and grow pale. _I tell thee, 
I, myself a dying man, can mark the sheet wound 
high upon thy wicked limbs, the token of Black 
Doom that stands behind thee—close.’ 

Involuntarily, and with a face almost as white 
as that of his victim, Gideon Carr glanced over 
his shoulder. 

The next moment he was alone. 

Beneath him were the marks in the wet cliff, 
where the poor wretch had struggled and clung, 
but the failing limbs had given way during that 
instant, and the body had slipped down the furrow 
into the viewless air. Scarce a sound had until now 
been heard save the voices of the two men, in that 
unequal talk ; but now, as though released from 
some horrible spell, the thousand sea-birds which 
had been sitting upon the ledges or hovering above 
their nests, seemed to send forth one great ery of 
horror and alarm, and up they came swirling from 
the abyss below, with scream on scream, and 
snow, as tho ing to High Heaven for 
murder The silent shone with 
timorous eyes ; from every burrow stared a harm- 
less face, which ne’er till now had looked upon a 
crime ; and what seemed worst of all, the rusty 
semaphore, noiseless heretofore, began to shake and 
creak, as the accusing winds swept by, and bade it 
point them out the manslayer ! 

Gideon Carr, to do him justice, was not one to 
shrink from any conflict, man to man, or even 
against odds; but he was by nature like his 
brother, superstitious, Of religion he had none, 
not even that faith made up (if one may say so) of 
the worst part of religion, which finds divinity in 
hate instead of love, and ¢ pale Fear in p 
of roseate Hope ; and looks for Night, and worse, 
instead of the dawning of the eternal day. He 
feared, as Clement said, neither God nor man. But 
his mind, which could see nothing in the firma- 
ment or in the ocean to suggest a Creator, enter- 
tained many a gross and vulgar article of the creed 
of the unlearned. To him, the future fashioned 
itself after the shape of a coal out of the fire ; the 
croak of a raven would secretly fill him with fore- 
bodings, and the chatter of a jay with joy ; secretly, 
I say, for he was ashamed of these weaknesses of 
his, and it was only very rarely that he betrayed 
to others the fact of their existence. It is also 
fair to add, that like most people similarly credu- 
lous, he had never been prevented by any portent 
from committing a bad action, or constrained by 
any omen to perform a good one. When the crime 
was committed, however—as now—which he 
happened to have in hand, Gideon Carr became 
a prey to his superstition ; and moved by he knew 
not what, except that it was no sting of remorse 
or touch of compassion, he fled from the strange 
sights and sounds that filled earth and air about 


lb, to you they are unlikely to bear fruit. My sister 
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Marmouth Beacon, and which his own act seemed 
to have evoked, with a fleet foot and a wet brow. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A SECOND WARNING, 


Nothing, except seeing her husband return safe 
and sound, could fave’ been a gladder sight to 
Mildred Hepburn on that fatal morning than what 
= did see within or so 
eparture—namely, the kindly sympathising ) 
Mis Carey. The Reatenant her to the 
cottage in the slender hope that the two pedestrians 
ight not yet have started ; but finding that they 
gone, he returned to the preventive station, by 

no means grudging his pains, although not without 
a good-humoured Mildred’s foolish fears. 
He left a little portmanteau behind him, “which, 
<a le ‘ please to let me put in your room, 


‘What !’ replied that poor lady, attempting to be 
jocular, ‘is it Vig weeny | so valuable that you dare 
not leave it at home, but have brought it to this 
fastness of Pampas Cottage, garrisoned so strongly 
by myself and little Jane the nursemaid ?” 

‘Well, returned Mrs Carey, kissing her, ‘the 
fact is it’s my brushes and comb, and just a few 
things for a couple of nights, which I have invited 
myself to pass with you, my dear, until Mr 
Hepburn comes back again to scold you for being 
in such a fright about nothing.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, dear Mrs Casey? cried Mildred, 
‘this is more than kind indeed. And, ah me, she 
involuntarily added, ‘ how little have I deserved it 
at your hands!’ 

‘Bless us, and save us!’ exclaimed the honest 
lady, ‘one would think you had done me and the 
lieutenant some grave injury.’ 

‘And so we have,’ exclaimed Mildred passion- 
ately ; ‘for to mistrust the honest, and to deceive 
the pure of heart, is a grievous wrong. I feel as I 
have never felt before—so lonely, desolate, friend- 
less—I must tell you all about it, or I shall go out 
of my mind’ 

‘Stay, my dear, said Mrs Carey kindly, but 

lacing a finger upon her friend’s eager lips: 
P po 

you must not do anything in a hurry, and 
poiwnny when your husband is not here. I 
av 


e long known—although I do not know if! 


others suspect it—that you carry some burden 
about with you, deep in your loving heart. But I 


do not blame you for it ; and unless I can help you 


‘Not much, thank God, my friend,’ replied Mrs 
Carey earnestly ; ‘and if He seems to to have 


been good to me, who know not what He has done 
for a poor orphaned, friendless girl, how much 
more gracious and benign should He seem to me. 


No, dear, as you say, I have no sorrow; there 
is no room withi 


ssabate my heart for aught but 


‘And Love. I am sure that there is room for 
Love, said Mildred tenderly. 

‘Yes, dear. It would be strange, indeed, if He, 
who is should withheld 
recious gift. yet Mrs sighed. ‘You 

ow, I hope, that John is denon to me far than 
life ; my father, husband, benefactor, friend—my 
all in all. A blessing for which I bless God every 
day. But we were never boy and girl agg | 
like Mr Hepburn and yourself; and w I 
married, I was not so young but thatI—— Look 
you, she interrupted herself smiling, ‘I am like 
yonder Pampas grass, that has everything comfort- 
able and snug about it, with an attendant in white 
marble to keep it moist and green, but which has 
but little or no bud in spring-time. 

‘Ay, but in autumn, when the flowers fade and 
die, cried Mildred, ‘it blossoms in a hundred 
| feathery sprays, and none of them will perish, even 
| though they be gathered from the stalk.’ 

*Yes, dear, I know,’ said Mrs Carey quietly ; 
‘they are pleasant to have about the house (when, 
as you say, there are no flowers to be got), although 
their blossom is gray.’ 

The two women did not for a little, but 
each held the other’s hand. Then Mildred led her 
guest to a sheltered corner, where a seat was cut out 
in the cliff. 

at think I will tell you my story now, whispered 
she. 

So hand in hand they sat, with their fair faces 
first in shadow, then in sunshine, then in shade 

in, as the morn grew to afternoon, while Mildred 

yffard told her tale from first to last. 
ae I anxious, fearful, without reason?’ ended 
she. 
as this aunt of mine?’ : 

‘Much cause,’ returned Mrs Carey gravely, *and 
much need for friends. No harm is done at 

resent, but I wish you had told us this before. 

e lieutenant 

‘What! You will not tell him?’ cried Mildred, 


to carry it, I do not wish to know its nature.’ 
‘But you can help me, my dear and only friend. 
I have yearned to 


ur my sorrow out before you, | husband,’ replied the other firmly. 


starting from her seat. ‘Oh, what will Raymond 


| say 
| He will say I should have no secrets from my 
‘No, none, 


scores and scores of times. Ah, what have I not | Mildred, none; not even that one whereof I spoke 


suffered from your love and kindness ! 


Like some | just now, and which should have been his and 


imprisoned bird that sees through glass the sunshine | mine alone, but that I saw you needed some great 
oan the trees, but feels that between him and them confidence to lure forth your own hidden woe. 
an invisible wall of crystal intervenes, and shuts out John would have given you helpful counsel, for 
all—such is a secret between loving hearts. And | though he is trusting and simple about his own 


a te I know my husband would not mind, 


for he has o 


spoken. Thin 


It is such a sad, sad story.’ 


‘Nay, Mildred, do not weep ; come out into the 
The open air is best for sorrow, for 
Dame Nature's hand, though rough, is kindly—at 


cool fresh air. 


least I have al 
*You! dear 


found it so” 


sorrow ?’ 


ten told me to tell you if I would—now | 
I have said so much, I seem to wish I had never 
are better as they are, perhaps. 


Carey—well, dear Marion, if 
you will have it so—why, what can you know of 


| affairs, he is both wise and keen when acting for 
others.’ 

‘He could not picture a woman like my aunt, 
said Mildred with a shudder; ‘no one could, who 
does not know her—so relentless of purpose, so 
unscrupulous in means, by such 
deadly hate.’ 

‘Ay, retwmed Mrs Carey musing, ‘to be foiled 
by her whom she had thought was her own instru- 
ment—that must have been wermwood to such a 
one as you describe. A woman that knows nor 
shame nor fear, is dangerous indeed. Yet—you 


‘ Have we not cause to fear, with a foe such 
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seem to dread some physical harm—is it possible 
that she would incur the risk of’-—— 

‘To gain her end,’ interrupted Mildred solemnly, 
‘Grace Clyffard would dare the gallows.’ 

* Nevertheless, have done wrong, and very 
wrong,’ pursued Carey, ‘to hide yourselves 
away, it so to let her know fear her’ 

. it was I,’ said Mildred in low and broken tones. 
‘My husband would have defied her to the teeth. 
But I—I know her so well.’ 

‘Poor child—poor child!’ cried Mrs Carey 
tenderly. ‘This woman has done you harm 
enough already: to have inspired such terror 
should be a ees ne da the most 
malignant. And yet, if you liv er your own. 
names, and were known to alk about you, and if 
your aunt was known to wish you ill, it would 
not be risk she would be ing, did she work 

harm, but the certainty of detection: the 
blow she aimed at you would scarcely fall before 
the arm would be pointed out that struck it. But 
now, if you had not told me this to-day, why, your 
hnsband, your child, yourself, might be involved 
in some sudden catastrophe, the clue of which it 
would not be possible for us to discover. I do not 
wish to terrify you, Mildred, but I do think that 
you have taken the very means—— Hark! did 
you not hear the en wicket go?’ 

‘I did, gasped Mildred, starting up, and running 
into the cottage, at the back of which was the 
arbour in which they had been sitting—‘I did; 
and little Milly is playing in the garden all alone,’ 

Mrs Carey followed, not without some undefined 
apprehension, which set her orderly pulses beating 

ck and fast. The visitor, however, was no one 
more formidable than a curly-headed youth, who 
called occasionally both at the Cottage and Lucky 
Bay, bringing with him fresh Le and other 
delicacies from Westportown. afternoon, 
however, he was without his basket, and bore in 
its place a large leathern bag, suspended from his 
shoulders. 

* Please, ma’am, the letter-carrier have been took 
ill this morning,’ observed he grinning, ‘and I’m 
a-doing postman for him ; only, what with drivin 
here tg there, and then back again, because o 
missing somebody out, and likewise the horse being 
dead-beat, I’m afraid I’m rather late. Here’s a 
letter for Mr Hepburn, ma’am, and that’s all’ 
And off trotted the deputy-deliverer of his Majesty’s 


mails, 

‘A bill from Westportown, I suppose,’ said Mil- 
dred, scrutinising the somewhat hieroglyphical 
address ; ‘and yet does not this word in the corner 
look to you like Immediate, Mrs Carey ?” 

‘Tt is as like as the writer can make it,’ returned 
that lady confidently. ‘How unfortunate that 
your husband did not get it before his departure.’ 

‘Perhaps I had better open it,’ said Mildred ; 
‘something may have to be done at once. I ho 
it is not from Marmouth about his boat, or he 
may have taken his journey for—— Great Heaven, 
what is this? 

“ Dewair of the man calling himself Stevens, who 
loges, I believe, with the coast-guard, 

Your WELL-Wisuer as Berore.” 


And Raymond has gone with him alone,’ cried 
Mildred passionately. ‘I shall never see his bright 
and glorious face again !’ 

It was terrible to see how the light faded out of 


and-lustrous eyes lost all their light, as the note 
fell oe her nerveless hand, and fluttered to the 
un 

me Carey picked it up, and scanned it closely. 
‘Never be frightened ‘J an anonymous letter, 
Mildred ; it is almost always the weapon of the 
base and cowardly. Suppose this Stevens is an 
honest man after all.’ 

‘No,’ replied Mildred with a shudder, ‘I will 
not suppose that. Dame Nature, whom you praised 
just now, has told me otherwise too plainly. 

‘Still, man to man, your husband is more than 
a match for him, 

*Yes, but ing ’—— 

‘Nay, not so, Mildred,’ in ted the other; 
‘look you, “your well-wisher as before.” This is 
not, then, the first warning that your husband has 
received.’ 

‘True, true; and that explains why he now 
sleeps with a loaded pistol beneath his pillow. I 
would that he had taken his weapon with him this 
unhappy 

‘Stay, Mildred ; there is need of judgment here ; 
there must be no rash leaping to conclusions. 
You do not know what schemes, what treacheries 
are ever working about us, born of this wretched 
smuggling. I do not think it, of course—let me 
not offend you by what I say—but has your 
husband any connection with those who call them- 
selves Freetraders? I do not ask you to betray 
him ; whatever you tell me, shall be held as secret 
as the grave. I know there are many persons 
otherwise honest who have dealings with these 
people. If this man Stevens is, as my husband 
thinks, an officer of the government, this warning 
may have well been sent to Mr Hepburn in case 
he te concerned ’——. 

‘No, no,’ sighed Mildred hopelessly ; ‘I wish it 
were as you s ; his life, at least, would then 
not be in peril. We are good friends enough with 
all in Sandby, but we have no dealings with the 
law-breakers. 

‘Nevertheless, quoth Mrs ne ‘I should like 

to see that first letter to which the present seems 
to refer. It is almost certain to be more explicit, 
and from it we might gather at least from what 
quarter to expect the ames I will wait here 
while you search for it, and try to shape some 
course to follow, if things should be as you fear, 
and this warning date from Clyffe’ 
‘We have very few possessions,’ returned Mildred 
with a sad smile, ‘and no hiding-places that I am 
aware of. If Raymond has not taken the letter 
with him, I shall find it in five minutes, 

It was well that Mrs Neat: woman’s instinct 
had suffered her friend to e that search alone. 
Truly, it was no extensive one, but somehow 
everything of Raymond’s had acquired in those 
few hours of absence a sort of dearness which made 
her linger over each with reverent hands, and 

dge that any but her own should touch them. 
here was a picture of herself in their little draw- 
ing-room ; but lo! she now found another, drawn 
by him, her lord, in pencil, and by the date, before 
he had been her declared lover, and with it a 
certain rosebud, dead and withered, which she had 
= him at his uest, before her heart had 
earned to leap at his footfall; along with these 
was one little lock of Milly’s hair—a very history, 
in brief, of his love for her from dawn to mellow 
noon: true records, fading to the eye, but to the 


her own features as she spoke, and how the large 


heart fresh as the sundew, fragrant as the May. 
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Then in a drawer, his ‘secret drawer’ he used to 
call it, but the spring was broken some days back, 
through making it leap out to please the child, she 
found the thing she sought, ot would have rather 
found an adder coiled. 


‘ Beware, Raymond Clyffard. The cat’s eyes have 
found you out at last ; find another hoal for a little ; 
and at once. There is danger lurking at your very 


|| door—A True WELL-WISHER.’ 


And straightway, when she read these words, the 

ings that were her Raymond’s seemed in Mil- 
dred’s misty eyes not only dear, but sacred—sacred 
as the farewell breathed from a mother’s lips on 
one who sails for alien climes to dwell there, and 
who cannot hope to see again on earth that tear- 
worn face, now tortured by its love, that smiled 
upon him in his cradle—sacred as the last words of 
a dying man, who points to his orphaned child at 
play among her toys, and whispers: ‘Thou wilt 
not forsake her, friend ; thou art fellow-guardian 
of her now with God himself ;’ for Death seemed 
shadowed forth on that poor scrawl, as certainly to 
her who read it, as though it were a tombstone 
telling, ‘Here Raymond lies ;’ and by that Awful 
Hand all things are conse no matter how 
—, with which our loved and lost have had 
to do. 

No weeds could have made Mildred Clyffard 
look more widowed, than when, with her white 
face all drawn and gaunt, she sank down on her 
knees beside his vacant pillow; and there, while 
she strove to pray for Mercy, Mercy came, and 
numbed her pain with swoon. 


SLIPS OF THE PEN. 


Wuen Mrs Caxton innocently made her wiser-half 
the father of an anachronism, that worthy scholar 
was much troubled in consequence. is ana- 
chronism was a living one, or he might have 
comforted himself by reflecting that greater 
authors than he had stood in the same paternal 
predicament. Our old English dramatists took 
tremendous liberties this way, never allowin 
considerations of time and place to stand in the way 
of any allusion likely to tell with their audience. 
Shakspeare would have been slow to appreciate a 
modern manager’s anxiety for archeological fidelity. 
His Greeks and Romans talk about cannons and 
pistols, and his Italian clowns are thorough 
cockneys, familiar with every nook and corner of 
London. And so it is with other caterers for the 

Nat Lee talks about cards in his t 
of Hannibal; Otway makes Spartan notables 
carouse and drink deep; Mrs Cowley’s Lacede- 
monian king speaks of the night’s still sabbath ; 
D’Urfey’s ancient Britons are familiar with 
Puritans and packet-boats; and Rymer (though 
he set himself up for a critic) supplies a stage 
direction for the representative of his Saxon 
heroine to pull off her patches, when her lover 
desires her to lay aside her ornaments. 

When Colman read Inkle and .Yarico to Dr 
Moseley, the latter exclaimed; ‘4t won't do. Stuff! 
Nonsense !’—‘ Why?’ asked the alarmed dramatist. 
— Why, you say in the finale: 


Come, let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes’ bells shall ring! 


It won’t do; there is but one bell in the island!’ 


This mistake was excusable enough; but when 
Milton described 
A green mantling vine, 

That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 
he must certainly have aan he had laid the 
scene of Comus in North Wales. Ernest Jones, 
describing a battle in his poem, The Lost Army, 
says: 

Delay and doubt did more that hour 

Than bayonet-charge or carnage shower ; 


and some lines further on pictures his hero 


All worn with wounds, when day was low, 
With severed sword and shattered shield; 


thus making his battle rather a trial of the respec- 
tive powers of ancient and modern weapons than a 
conflict between equally-armed foes. Mr Thackeray 
perpetrates a nice little anachronism in The New- 
comes, when he makes Clive, in a letter dated 
183-, pein. an Academy Exhibition critique, 
ask: ‘Why have we no picture of the soverei 
and her august consort from Smee’s brush ?’—the 
author, in his anxiety to compliment the artist, 
forgetting that there was no consort till 1840. 

bull in a china-shop is scarcely more out of 
place than a bull in a serious poem, but accidents 
will happen to the most regular of writers. Thus, 
Milton’s pen slipped when he wrote: 

The sea-girt isles 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the ae 


a quotation reminding us that the favourite 
citation, 

Beauty when unadorned, adorned the most, 
is but a splendid bull, beautiful for its boldness. 


Thomson was an adept at making pretty bulls; 
here is another: 


He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty concealed ; 


as if it were possible to see some of them, altho 
they were concealed. Pope, correct Pope, octaally 


. 


8 | tells us: 


Young Mars in his boundless mind, 

A work t’ outlast immortal Rome designed. 
The author of The Spanish makes ‘a silent 
noise’ invade the ear of es hero. General 
Taylor immortalised himself by ee ing one 
of "the grandest bulls on record, in which he 
attained what a certain literary professor calls ‘a 


y | perfection hardly to be ’ In his presi- 


dential address, he announced to the American 
Con that the United States were at peace with 
all the world, and continued to cherish relations of 
amity with the rest of mankind. Much simpler 
was the blunder of an English officer, during the 
Indian Mutiny, who informed the public, through 
the Times, that thanks to the prompt measures of 
Colonel Edwardes, the sepoys at Fort Machison 
‘were all unarmed and taken aback, and being 
called upon, laid down their arms’ There was 
nothing very astonishing in an Irish newspaper 
stating that Robespierre ‘left no children behind 
him, except a brother, who was killed at the same 
time;’ but it was startling to have an English 
journal assure us, that Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
was ‘the Jast person to wear another man’s crown.’ 

A single ill-chosen word often suffices, by the 
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suggestion of incongruous ideas, to render what 
|| should be sublime, utterly ridiculous. One can 
hardly believe that a poet like Dryden could write : 
My soul is packing up, and just on wing. 
Such a line would have come with better 
from the author of The Courageous Turk, a play 
containing the following curious passage : 
How now, ye Heavens! grow you 


So that you must needs put on curled locks, 
And clothe yourselves in periwigs of fire ? 


Nearly equalled in absurdity by this from Nat 
Lee’s @dupus: 
Each trembling ghost shall rise, 
And leave their grisly king without a waiter. 


‘When the news of Captain Cook’s death at 
Owhyhee came to England, the poetasters, of course, 
hastened to improve the occasion, and one of the 
results of their enthusiasm was a Monody com- 
mencing : 

Minerva in heaven disconsolate mourned 

The loss of her Cook ; 
an opening sufficient to upset the gravity of the 
great navigator’s dearest friend. 

Addison lays it down as a maxim, that when a 
nation abounds in physicians, it grows thin of 
people. Fillibuster Henninpen seems to have 
agreed with the essayist, or he would hardly have 
informed General Walker, in one of his dispatches, 
that ‘Doctors Rice and Wolfe died of the cholera, 
and Dr Lindley sickened, after which the health of 
the camp visibly improved’ Intentionally or not, 
the stout-hearted soldier suggests that the best wa 
of getting rid of the cholera is to make short wor 
of the doctors. Among the obituary notices in 
a weekly paper, not many months ago, there 
aupen the name of a certain publican, with the 
following eulogium appended to it: ‘ He was greatly 
esteemed for his strict probity and steady conduct 
through life, he having been a subscriber to the 


With respect to the last-men- 
tioned gentleman, author and artist seem to have 
iffered, for while Mr Thackeray jests about Clive’s 
atitiful whiskers and handsome moustaches, Mr 
Doyle persists to the end’in denying young New- 


old hero, Clive. 


grace | come’s possession of those tokens of manh 


It is not often that an author is satirieal upon 
his own productions ; but Charles Dickens has 
contrived to be so. Describing the old inns of the 
Borough, in his Pickwick Papers, he says they are 
queer places, with galleries, ges, and staircases 
wide enough and antiquated enough ‘to furnish 
materials for a hundred ghost-stories, supposing we 
should ever be reduced to the lamentable necessity of 
inventing any’ How little could Boz-have antici- 
pated certain charming Christmas books witching 
“the world a few years later! So also American Notes, 
Mr Jefferson Brick, and the transatlantic Eden 
lay unsuspected in the future, when he made Old 
Weller suggest Mr Pickwick’s absconding to 
America till Dodson and Fogg were hung, and then 
returning to his native land and writing ‘a book 
about the "Merrikens as ill pay all his expenses and 
more, if he blows ’em up enough !’ 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


Fiow, silver streamlet, to the shining sea, 
By rock and ruin, glide by lawn and lea, 
But murmur not so solemnly and sad. 


Oft I have heard thee sing a jocund strain ; 
Oh! chant once more that jubilant refrain, 
Whose merry music made my child-heart glad. 


Sing, wood-bird, sing, deep in the forest shade ; 
Let thy wild music echo through the glade, 
But pipe not such a mournful melody ! 


Blithe were thy warblings when this heart was young ; 
Oh! chant again that happy matin-song 
Which. broke my slumbers in the years gone by. 


Sunday Times from its first number.’ This is a 
worthy pendant to Miss Hawkins’s story of the 
undertaker writing to the Corporation of London, 
‘I am desired to inform the Court of Aldermen, 
Mr Alderman Gill died last night, by order of 
Mrs Gill ;’ and not far short, in point of absurdity, 
is Madame Tussaud’s announcement of the exhibi- 


Chime, Sabbath-bells, your melodies of peace, 
Which bid our earth-born cares and strivings cease, 
And whisper tidings from the far-off shore ; 


But blend ngt with your notes that cruel knell 
Which bids to youth and home a sad ‘ Farewell!" 
O chime again as in the days of yore ! 


tion of the effigy of the notorious Palmer, ‘who 
was executed at Stafford with two hundred other 
celebrities.” The modern fashion of naming florists’ | 
flowers must be held responsible for the very 
dubious ph we extract from a gardening 
paper: ‘ Legge will be looked after ; she may 
not be so certain as some, but she was nevertheless 
very fine in the early part of the season, Lad 

Popham is useful, one of the old-fashioned buil 

not quite round in the outline, but makes up well.’ | 

Thackeray seems to have had an intense dis- 

like to the trouble of revision, for his popular 
works, especially those published periodically, 
abound in trivial mistakes, arising from haste, | 
forgetfulness, and want of care. The novelist | 
mortally wounds an old lady with a candle instead | 
of a candlestick, and afterwards attributes her death | 
to a stone staircase. Newcome senior is colonel 
and major at one and the same time ; Jack Belsize | 
is Jack on one page, and Charles on another; Mrs 
Raymond Gray, introduced as Emily, is suddenly 
rechri anny; and Philip Fermor on one 
occasion transformed into the author's 


Are these so sad and altered as they seem ? 
Or are they as they were in childhood’s dream, 
When life was fragrant as a rose in June ? 


They answer not. To me they seem estranged ; 
The treacherous years have all their music chan 
Or else my heart is beating out of tune ! 
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